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Tentative Knowledge about Marriage 
and Family Relations 


By Harvey J. Locke 


Indiana University 


TOPICS around which this paper is 
organized are: 1) the family as a unit of communicating 
persons, 2) selection of mates, 3) predicting success or 
failure in marriage, 4) changing folkways of the American 
family, 5) conflict, 6) individualization and 7) loss of con- 
sensus through cessation of communication.? 


The Family as a Unit of Communicating Persons 


The unity of the family develops through the communi- 
cating of attitudes and values which persons have formed 
as the result of their particular experiences and cultural 
contacts. From this point of view, the study of marriage 
and the family involves an analysis of the cultural patterns 
to which the persons have been exposed. 

The degree of unity in a family depends upon the de- 
gree of intimacy of communication, the time span of com- 
munication, the extent to which the members have com- 
mon values, objectives, and attitudes and the extent to 
which they are temperamentally and emotionally com- 
patible. Granted these things, the family will be welded 
into a unit. The family gets part of its unity from its role 
in the community and the support of other institutions. 

A very low level of internal organization characterizes 
some families. The members may never have had or de- 
veloped common values, objectives, interdependent 
habits or emotional interdependence. Marriage in such 
cases is largely a legal fiction, for in any fundamental sense, 
family organization never was present. . 

A child learns how to behave in family life from defini- 
tions of expected behavior communicated to him, first, by 
his family and second, by other persons and groups. While 
some definitions of expected behavior are consciously in- 
stilled in the child, most patterns of behavior are uncon- 
sciously given to him and unwittingly acquired by him in 
his day-by-day communication with members of his own 
family and other persons. The definitions given by the 
family gain added weight because: they are first in time, 
they persist over a relatively long time span and they are 
given and received in intimate, personal, sentimental inter- 
relationships where the transfer of behavior patterns oc- 
curs most easily. Thus the life organization and the char- 
acter of a person take their first and more or less permanent 


+ ag Report of the Committee on Marriage and Family Research, 
p. 78. 

? E. W. Burgess and Harriet and Ernest Mowrer read the manu- 
script. The author has incorporated into the paper several of their 
suggesticns. 


form under the impress of the family’s cultural values and 
attitudes. 

Courtship and marriage practices are based on learned 
patterns of behavior. They depend upon the content of 
the cultural patterns with which a person has had contact. 
This means that the behavior of a person in a particular 
situation is largely predetermined by the habits which he 
has formed from birth to the time of acting in that situa- 
tion. Patterns of marital accommodation and conflict are 
laid down in personality patterns fashioned in large part 
prior to marriage. 


Selection of Mates* 


Choice of mates is largely irrational and is limited by 
the unconscious tendency of a person to select a mate hav- 
ing 1) characteristics similar to the selector’s habitual ways 
of behavior and 2) the preferential traits desired by the 
one doing the choosing. These preferential traits are 
partly conscious and partly unconscious; in our culture 
they are not always consistent. 

Problem. While likes tend to marry, unlikes also marry. 
To what extent and under what conditions is there am- 
biva.ance in the selection of mates? Is ambivalance related 
more to temperamental characteristics than to other as- 
pects of the person? 

People tend to select mates on a modified parent sub- 
stitute basis. Occasionally, the selection is on the basis of 
a sibling substitute to whom the person is closely attached. 

Problem. Where hostile attitudes have developed be- 
tween parents and children, sometimes the mate selected 
has traits exactly opposite to those which have been ex- 
perienced with parents. If so, under what conditions does 
such selection occur? 

Isolated or rejected types (those having difficulty in 
forming social contacts) tend to marry isolated, rejected 
types. 

Problem. What are the specific factors in desirability 
scales for different types or classes of people? 

Marriage in America is endogamous within economic, 
educational, racial, cultural, nationality and _ religious 

3 Baber, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, 145-156; Harris J. 
Arthur, “Assortative Mating in Man,” Popular Science Monthly, 80, 
476-497, May, 1912; Schiller, B., “A Quantitative Analysis of Mar- 
riage Selection in a Small Group,” Journal of Social Psychology, 3, 287- 
319, August, 1932; Waller, Willard, The Family, Chapter X11; Groves, 


E. R., and Ogburn, W. F., Marriage and Family Relationships. Chap- 
ter XIII. 
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groups. Culture imposes endogamous marriages on wom- 
en more than on men. 

Problem. Under what conditions are marriages in 
America exogamous? An isolated group, such as the room- 
ing house group, is inclined to exogamous marriages. 
What other groups would be so inclined? 

Residential and occupational propinquity are positively 
associated with mate selection. Residential propinquity is 
particularly influential in situations of relative or perma- 
nent isolation. 

The percentage of men (age 15 and above) who marry 
increases steadily as the number of women from whom 
they may choose mates increases. The percentage of wom- 
en (age 15 and above) who marry increases as the ratio of 
men to women increases, and it increases much more than 
the percentage increase of married men to the increase in 
number of women. The point of maximum incidence of 
the marriage state is found where there are 120 men for 
each 100 women. 

Problem. Does this mean that women are more willing 
to get married than men, or does it mean that women are 
more critical of marriage partners than men? Does this 
ratio hold true for all cultural groups? 


Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 


American culture presents happiness as the principal 
criterion of successful marriage, and the mores define tem- 
peramental and emotional compatibility as the principal 
criterion of marital happiness; consequently, a weakening 
or a disintegration of affection and intimate companion- 
ship, or the presence of temperamental incompatibility are 
indices of a lack of success or adjustment in marriage.‘ 

Similarity of cultural background is favorable, and dis- 
similarity, if sufficiently great, is unfavorable to adjust- 
ment in marriage. Persons from different cultural levels 
who marry, have difficulty in forming a “unity of com- 
municating personalities,” for there will be cultural bar- 
riers to communication. Such persons will have different 
meanings for things, will behave differently in situations, 
will have fewer common interests, and, consequently, 
there will be less inner unity than if they were from the 
same cultural level. 

It is to be expected that the cultural level or status of 
the husband's parents will affect success in marriage more 
than that of the wife's, for there exists a cultural definition 
to the effect that what divergencies exist between a hus- 
band and wife, should be to the advantage of the man 
Culture says that a man may marry below his economic 
and social status, but not the woman. 

Problem. Burgess and Cottrell found that, although 
likeness and differences in religious practices were asso- 

4 er" 
niu. S., Jr., Predicting Success or 


ciated with marital happiness,® wide differences in educa- 
tional status and in religious affiliations had no relation to 
marital happiness.® Is this due to the kind of sample they 
had, or is it universally true in American cultural groups? 
Might not disagreements over religious practices show up 
six or eight years after marriage, when education of chil- 
dren becomes a problem? What is the relationship between 
happiness in marriage and a marriage where the status of 
the man is considerably lower than that of the wife? 

Stability of the personalities of the partners in the mar- 
riage relationship is favorable to adjustment in marriage. 
If the persons in the marriage are characterized by depend- 
ability, steadiness and other aspects of stability, the mar- 
riage will tend to be stable. Economic stability is indicated 
by regularity of work and income and by a high degree of 
community control over the private lives of the members 
of the occupation.’ 

Problem. If one mate is characterized by stability and 
the other by fickleness, mutability or instability, would 
there be a higher degree of compatibility than where both 
mates are characterized by changeableness? 

There is a positive correlation between marital happi- 
ness and personality characteristics of conventionality and 
conformity.* The following factors have been found to be 
statistically correlated to happiness: the husband 22 years 
of age and over and the wife 20 years and over at the time 
of marriage; husband older than the wife; church attend- 
ance of husband 2 or more times a month and of the wife, 4 
times a month; reared in the country; attendance at Sun- 
day school through adolescence; husband has savings at the 
time of marriage and married in church, or in a parsonage 
or in a parent's home. 

Problem. Does the above simply mean that a selective 
process has brought together persons who have conform- 
ance as a dominant personality trait and that this conform- 
ance is manifested not only with respect to the practices 
listed above, but also to an affirmation of marital happi- 
ness? 

Does one who is forced to marry as the result of socially 
disapproved relationships such as pre-marital pregnancy, 
enter marriage with a handicap? Would the marriage of 
two unconventional persons have a higher adjustment rat- 
ing than the marriage of two persons, one of whom was 2 
conventionalist and the other a non-conformist? 

Similarities of attitudes toward matters of sex increase 
the probabilities of marital adjustment. Sexual adjustment 
in marriage appears to be a resultant not so much of bio- 
logical factors as of cultural conditioning in childhood and 
adolescence of attitudes toward sex which persist in 
marriage.® If both husband and wife actively desire sex 

5 Ibid., 88. 

 Ibid., 89. 

» Ibid., 137-138. 
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relations with about the same frequency and in the same 
degree, sex probably will create no difficulties for them. 

Problem. To what extent can compatibility be deter- 
mined through a pre-marital interview which examines 
the attitudes toward sex of a man and woman and evalu- 
ates them with reference to their probable effect on mari- 
tal adjustment? 

There is an association between marital compatibility 
and the presence of children in the family, or in families 
in which children are not present, the desire to have 
children.!° 

Problem. Is the absence of children the cause of the 
marital incompatibility, or is the incompatibility of the 
couple the cause of their not having children? To what 
extent do couples have children as an attempted solution 
to tensions which exist in the family? 

The longer the period of intimate association before 
marriage, the greater are the probabilities of marital ad- 
justment. Courtship involves exploratory gestures be- 
tween a man and woman, the purpose being to discover 
the kind of person the other is. If the exploratory gestures 
are carried on only over a few weeks’ time, chances of 
happiness in marriage are reduced. On the other hand, a 
long period of intimate association before marriage, “keep- 
ing company” for not less than one year and preferably 
more than three years," affords the opportunity of dis- 
covering the differences between what the love-object 
is imagined to be and what the person actually is, and, 
if the differences are too incompatible, to separate oneself 
from that person. Also, a long period of pre-marital as- 
sociation enables the persons to become accommodated to 
each other on the basis of companionship rather than 
romance. Elopement has been found to be unfavorable to 
marital adjustment.” 

Romance after marriage in the sense of great emotional 
intensity and rapturous intimacy of lovers tends to be 
displaced by interdependent habits built up over the years 
so that the parties concerned become mutually conditioned 
to each other, know in advance the reactions of each other 
in certain specific situations and shape conduct accord- 
ingly.¥ 

The family constellation of relationships of attachments 
or of conflicts exerts an influence upon the person which 
may fit or unfit him for marriage. The most significant 
thing in this constellation of relationships is the degree of 
happiness of the marriages of the husband's and wife's 
parents. The greater the happiness of the marriage of the 
husband's parents and of the wife's parents, the greater 


10 Tbid., 260-261. 

4 Tbid., 165-166, | 

bg og Paul, “Study of 738 Elopements,”” Am. Soc. Review, 3, 
1935, 47-53. 

8 Baber, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, 205. 


will be the chances of happiness of the couple. Close 
attachments of the husband and the wife to their parents 
and, in the case of the husband,an absence of conflict with 
his father, are positively associated with success in mar- 
riage. 

Problem. What are the factors involved in the happiness 
of re-married persons? Does a person who re-marries select 
a mate similar to his prior mate? Are there differences 
between re-married cases where the spouses died and 
those where divorce occurred? Are persons who have ex- 
perienced a broken engagement with one to whom they 
had strong and prolonged attachments good risks in mar- 
riage, and, if so, with what kinds of persons and under 
what conditions? 

Marital happiness is positively associated with a high 
economic status of the chief breadwinner. 

Problem. Would a study which contrasts a random sam- 
ple of divorced and happily married non-divorced show 
that the non-divorced had a higher economic status? 

Chances of marital happiness increase with a rising 
level of educational achievement of both husband and wife. 
High school graduates have a better chance of success in 
marriage than do grade school graduates, and college 
graduates have a better chance than do high school 
graduates. 

Problem. Is educational status the primary factor, or is 
this factor postponement of marriage, economic status or 
some other? 

Prediction before marriage of the chances of marital ad- 
justment between a given man and woman is feasible and 
can be further developed through devising a more satis- 
factory criterion of adjustment in marriage and more ade- 
quate methods of collecting and analyzing the data. 

Problem. Conflict sometimes leads to family disorgani- 
zation, and the situation or the values about which the 
conflict arises may be potentially present at the time of 
marriage or may develop after marriage. If the latter is 
true, and if marriage is an on-going process which may in- 
clude factors not present in premarital relationships, then 
is it possible to predict before marriage whether that mar- 
riage will be a success or failure? Those who emphasize 
the great importance of psychogenetic behavior in marital 
compatibility are inclined to hold that behavior ;after 
marriage, such as conflict, was potentially present at the 
time of marriage and that, if one had sharper methods of 
perception, the marital behavior could be predicted before 
marriage. Is this hypothesis correct? It appears to the 
author that a greater degree of reliability in predicting 
happiness or failure at a given time in marriage will be 
secured if marital experiences are taken into account. 


4 Burgess, E. W., and Cottrell, Leonard, op. cit., 112-113. 
6 Ibid., 121-122. 
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Changing Folkways of the American Family'® 


The last hundred years have witnessed the disintegra- 
tion of many traditional familial folkways and mores and 
the emergence of many new patterns of behavior. The 
following are some of the major revolutionary modifica- 
tions which have occurred. 

The pattern of living in a single-family dwelling 
owned by the family has necessarily been modified under 
urban conditions; the pattern of renting space in a multi- 
ple-family-dwelling is on the increase. 

Folkways surrounding the birth of children have 
undergone radical modifications as illustrated by such 
practices as birth control and parenthood by choice, the 
great demand for illegitimate babies for adoption and the 
birth of children in hospitals rather than at home. 

The modern small family of husband, wife and three or 
fewer children is taking the place of the large family of 
mother, father, one or more grandparents, seven, eight, 
nine or more children, and possibly in-laws and their 
children. 

There has been a great decline of the authority of the 
husband over the wife and of parents over their children. 
The economic independence of women has emancipated 
them from living in undesirable family relationships. 

Problem. When married women work, do they do so 
because they regard it as necessary or because they desire 
independence? 

The selection of mates is much less restricted and less 
controlled by the family than in earlier times. Today 
mates are selected from a much greater geographical area, 
a larger circle of acquaintances and are frequently intro- 
duced to the parental family after the choice has already 
been made. 

Patterns of behavior relative to sexual intimacies have 
undergone some modification. Terman by comparing the 
sex experience of four married groups—before 1890, 1890- 
1899, 1900-1909 and 1910 or later—interprets the data 
as showing that the trend toward premarital sex experi- 
ence is proceeding with extraordinary rapidity.’” The ex- 
tent of extramarital sex behavior is indicated by the facts 
that about one out of twenty births are out of wedlock 
and that one out of ten persons may expect to have syphilis 
some time during life. 

The pattern of permanent marriage has undergone 
modification as indicated by the high rate of divorce, de- 
sertion and separation. 

Folkways and mores associated with economic activi- 
ties of the family have been greatly modified during recent 
decades, and the process is still proceeding at a rapid pace. 


16 Ogburn, W. 2m “The Soeneing 3 Family,” Pub. Am. Soc. Soc., 

23, 12471335 also, “The Family and Its Function,” Social Trends, 1, 
a and Cottrell, op. cit., 5-6. 

i tenes, & » SL, Psychological Factors in Marital: Happiness, 320- 


324. 





Many household activities, such as production of goods, 
baking, canning, laundering, cleaning and sewing, have 
been transferred from the home to outside industries. 

The present roles of the various members of the family 
reflect changed social situations, and insofar as social 
situations have changed, time-honored roles have become 
obsolete. The fact that between 1920 and 1930 the num- 
ber of married women working outside of the home in- 
creased 60 percent, while their total number in the popu- 
lation rose only 23 percent, means that an increasing 
number of women are adopting the role of the working 
wife. 

Protective activities, such as health conservation and 
security against old age and unemployment, have been 
transferred to governmental agencies and to insurance 
companies. 

Major changes have occurred in familial religious be- 
havior. While family attendance at church and family de- 
votions are about twice as frequent in rural as in urban 
areas, such practices have declined in both country and 
city. 

There has been a transfer of a great many educational 
activities from the home to the school, as indicated by in- 
creases in the number of days schools are in session per 
year, the number of subjects offered, adult education, vo- 
cational training and the expansion of the school program 
to include children of pre-school age. 

Problem. Have educational activities been transferred 
to the school and other agencies, or have these outside 
activities simply been added to education being engaged in 
by the family? To what extent is education a function of 
the family today? 

Recreational activities have not only been transferred 
from the home to outside agencies, but forms of amuse- 
ment have likewise been greatly modified; while the radio 
may tend to keep amusement in the home, it also brings 
the outside world into the home. 

The family is becoming increasingly a specialized agency 
devoted to the satisfaction of intimate, personal relation- 
ships, such as affection, companionship and the rearing 
and informal education of children. 

Problem. Much of that which has been written on the 
loss of functions previously performed by the family im- 
plies that the family has been weakened by the loss of such 
functions. Does the fact that the family has become a 
specialized agency compensate for the loss of some func- 
tions? 

Modification of familiar folkways and mores is largely 
the result of cultural conflict between conventional and 
deviant forms of behavior; this generally arises from con- 
tact of differing cultures resulting from spatial mobility of 
persons. 

A group of supporters is necessary for the survival of 
folkways and mores, and if the supporters are perma- 
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nently separated from each other, the folkways and mores 
will die out. The perpetuation of many African customs 
and traditions in the West Indies as contrasted with their 
almost complete elimination among Negroes in the United 
States constitutes one of the best illustrations of the dis- 
organizing effects on a culture of the scattering of its sup- 
porters. 


Conflict!® 


Granted that a family has developed a certain degree 
of inner unity, an abrupt structural collapse (divorce, 
separation, desertion) is universally caused either by a 
conflict over significant values, temperamental incompati- 
bility or both. 

Conflict over incompatible forms of behavior may result 
in the disruption of the structural organization of the 
family, or it may lead to the loss of inner unity or both. 
Conflict may practically destroy inner unity while the 
structural form may be maintained because of various 
pressures. It may lead to structural collapse, while the 
inner unity based on common attitudes may be main- 
tained. However, in the vast majority of cases the break- 
up of the structural form in the long run will shatter the 
family relationships to such an extent that the unity based 
on common attitudes will be almost completely destroyed. 

Conflicting tendencies to act, due to different cultural 
backgrounds, may be present at the time of marriage, or 
they may arise from the differential experiences of the 
members subsequent to marriage. 

The mother of the husband causes conflicts and diff- 
culties to a greater extent than the mother of the wife, and 
the difficulties are intensified to the degree that the hus- 
band’s mother is an aggressive type.!® 

Conflict of values is indirectly mediated by mobility :?° 
(a) Contacts with new patterns of behavior are made 
possible by spatial mobility. This leads to differential as- 
similation with the consequent probability that the mem- 
bers of the family will have divergent and incompatible 
standards of conduct and will engage in conflict. (b) In- 
ternal tensions within the individual family may result 
from moving toa strange community, because such moving 
tears the family from the social matrix of which it had been 
a part and detaches it from the extra-familial social attach- 
ments which gave it support and circumscribed it in the 
former location. (c) Differential contacts because of verti- 
cal mobility may lead to differential assimilation by the dif- 
ferent members of a family or may separate the members 
or the family as a whole from prior social attachments. 

In a mobile changing society, such as an urban com- 

18 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit.; Mowrer, Harriet, Personality Ad- 


justment and Domestic Discord; Thomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, F., 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America; Waller, Willard, The Family, 


539-557- 

1 Statement made to author by E. W. Burgess. 

*° Locke, H. J., “Mobility and Family Disorganization,” Am. Soc. 
Review, 4, August, 1940. 


munity, the culture will include mutually exclusive and 
incompatible forms of behavior. These conflicting pat- 
terns will be reflected in the individual and in the family. 
Although in such a society, the members of a family may 
be psychologically isolated from a part of the culture and 
consequently, as a family, express relatively consistent 
and harmonious behavior, in general the members contact 
conflicting patterns. Under such conditions the chance of 
the husband, wife and children having similar experiences 
decreases, and the possibility of conflict increases. 

Limitations on conflict include the temperamental, emo- 
tional and other personality characteristics of the mem- 
bers; the fear of losing some material values and satisfac- 
tions; outside pressures, such as the disapproval of rela- 
tives and friends and the general tendency persons show 
of accommodating and adjusting themselves to the differ- 
ences of others. In other words, accommodation to conflict 
over highly prized values occurs if the conflict jeopardizes 
more important values. 

Conflict in marriage is a summatory or cumulative 
process; a slight incident at the end of a series of conflict 
acts produces a disproportionate effect. 

Conflict in marriage may be organizing in that it may 
lead to a re-definition of the situation by virtue of which 
the marriage may be more united than prior to the con- 
flict, and it may relieve the members of pent-up emotional 
tensions, thus removing obstacles to intimate communica- 
tion. The family also may be solidified by conflict with an 
outside group. 


Individualization 


Although during recent years there has been an in- 
crease in the accepted limits of individualistic behavior 
within the family, if a member steps too far beyond the 
established limits of individual variation, and if this con- 
duct is carried on over a relatively long period, there will 
be a breakdown of inner family unity, structural form or 
both. 

A much greater latitude of individual variation is al- 
lowed in vocally accepting a divergent, disapproved type 
of behavior than in actually engaging in that behavior. A 
member of a family may express approval of some behavior 
which is well outside the limits of the expected and 
tolerated behavior of his particular family, with little or 
no loss of family unity. But let that member actually en- 
gage in this behavior, and a loss of unity is likely to occur. 
Similarly, members of a family may be virtually certain 
that a member is engaging in behavior well outside the 
limits of individual variation, and their may be little or no 
loss of inner unity. But, if the members actually know that 
the member has engaged in the behavior, a loss of unity 
with this member is likely to occur. 

A much greater latitude of individual variation is ac- 
ceptable intellectually than emotionally. Individualistic 
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behavior, such as a wife being economically independent 
or a mate having extramarital sexual relations might be ac- 
ceptable intellectually, but at the same time, there might 
be a strong emotional reaction against the behavior. 


Loss of Consensus through Cessation of Communication 


Family disorganization which occurs without conflict 
is universally caused by a trend toward cessation of com- 
munication. Absence of communication over a long period 





of time makes for the loss of inner unity and may lead to 
a breakdown of structural form. Absence of intimate 
communication between unmarried men and their fiancées, 
as contrasted with newly married men and women, 
is more disruptive of relationships between the unmar- 
ried than the married. Once a person has become mar- 
ried, he tends to stay married because of the cultural 
expectation that husbands and wives should stay to 
gether. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RESEARCH 


By Leonarp S. CotTreLL, Jr. Chairman 


IN 1940 the Committee on Marriage 
and Family Research sought to focus its energy on two 
tasks: 1) It proposed to work toward the development of a 
comprehensive statement of what representative research 
workers regard as fairly well established knowledge about 
marriage and family relations and 2) It proposed to outline 
what representative research workers regard as the most 
important research problems needing attention for the 
next decade. 

These are ambitious projects, and thus far the Commit- 
tee has been unable to get very far towatd-the achieve- 
ment of its aims. The general plan is for members repre- 
senting different research fields such as psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology and economics of the household to 
submit memoranda on one or both of the projects. These 
memoranda are to serve as a basis for discussion out of 
which a final report is to be drafted. As these memoranda 
are prepared, they will be published in Marriage and Fam- 


ily Living. Members of the National Conference are in- 
vited to read them and to send the chairman! their criti- 
cisms and suggestions. Members are also invited to 
participate in the open meetings of the Committee at the 
annual meeting (December, 1941) where the following 
memoranda and others are to be discussed. 

It should be kept in mind that these memoranda are not 
final reports but preliminary formulations designed to 
serve as bases for discussion. 

The contributions published in this issue are on the gen- 
eral topic of what knowledge research has established 
about marriage and family relations. A general survey of 
this established knowledge as seen by a sociologist is pre- 
sented. Other papers appearing in this issue focus on 
parent-child relations and on the special field of psycho- 
pathology. Other contributions will be published as they 
are completed. 

1 Department of Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Knowledge about Parent- 


Child Relationships 


By RutH SHONLE Cavan 
Rock ford, Illinois 


1. IT SEEMS to be definitely established 
that there is no instinctively or biologically determined re- 
lationship between parents and their children. The rela- 
tionship is part of the total cultural pattern of a group; it 
is, therefore, different in different cultural groups; within 
one cultural group, the type of relationship shifts over a 
period of time as do other parts of the social organization. 
Thus the roles that parents and children assume toward 
each other and their intimate relationships tend in large 
measure to be culturally determined. The child’s role is 
impressed upon him by the family, as the carrier of group 
culture, by virtue of the plasticity of the child's naturé. 

Research possibilities: 1) Studies of child-roles and 
child-personality in different cultural groups and 2) Study 
of techniques by which families impress a given role upon 
the child. 

Practical work: Study of the roles that will probably be 
beneficial to the child as he matures and a deliberate attempt 
to foster these roles and relationships in the family will 
prove useful. 

Limited bibliography. 

Brown, F. J., Sociology of Childhood. 

Burgess, E. W., and Cottrell, L. S., Jr., Predicting Success or Failure 

in Marriage, pp. 75—76. 

Calhoun, A. W., A Social History of the American Family. 

Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J. E., Child Care and Training. 

Mead, M., Coming of Age in Samoa. 

Mead, M., Growing up in New Guinea. 

“Status of the Child,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, III. 


2. It seems to be established that the relation of a young 
child to some intimate primary group (in our culture, the 
family) is important in the development of various phases 
of personality: the use of language; development of intelli- 
gence; social roles; conduct; emotional conditioning. The 
research that has been done in the different fields is un- 
even. Cooley and Faris have asserted, chiefly on the basis 
of personal observation rather than on the basis of care- 
fully controlled research projects, that the primary group 
is the cradle of personality development. Other research 
workers have conducted carefully controlled projects or 
have made repeated observations of a limited number of 
cases. There is a tendency for the studies to relate some 
personality result in the child with some type of family, 
rather than to study the actual processes involved in per- 
sonality development in different types of family life. 


Research possibilities: The research possibilities are 
numerous, especially in the sociological field. Sociologists 
have largely neglected the child as a subject for serious 
study. Instead of general assertions that the family is im- 
portant in personality development, studies are needed to 
show what kind of family develops what kind of person- 
ality, and to show the exact processes involved. 

Practical work: Present child-study programs center in 
this field and probably use the best of present-day knowl- 
edge. 


Limited bibliography: 

Cooley, C. H., Social Organization. (Primary group). 

Davis, K., “Extreme Social Isolation of a Child,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 45, 1940, 554-565. (Language development, social 
roles). 

Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J. E., Child Care and Training. 
(General discussion). 

Faris, E., Nature of Human Nature. (Primary group). 

Field, M., “Maternal Attitudes Found in 25 Cases of Children with 
Behavior Primary Disorders,’ American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 10, 1940, 293-311. (Statistical statement, relation 
of problem children to disorganized homes). 

Gesell, A., “The Biography of a Wolf-Child,” Harpers Magazine, 
182, 1941, 183-193. (Language development, social roles). 
Hartshorne and May, Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong. 

(Similarity of child's attitudes to those of parents). 

Hattwick, B. W., and Stowell, M., “Relation of Parental Over- 
attentiveness to Children’s Work Habits and Social Adjust- 
ment in Kindergarten and the First Six Grades of School,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 30, 1936, 169-176. 

Healy, W., and Bronner, A. F., New Light on Delinquency and Its 
Treatment. (Delinquency and disorganized homes). 

Malinowski, in Calverton and Schmalhausen, The New Generation 
(Social roles). 

Myers, Theodore R., Intra-Family Relationships and Pupil Adyust- 
ment. (Relation of school adjustment to disorganized homes). 

Skeels, in Jung, M., Modern Marriage. (Adopted children and 
1.Q.). 

Stoddard, G. D., “The I.Q. Its Ups and Downs,” The Educational 
Record, Supplement No. 12, 1939, pp. 44-57. (Adopted chil- 
dren and 1.Q.). 

Symonds, P., The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. (Re- 
jection or’ dominance and child personality). 

Wellman, B., in Jung, M., Modern Marriage. (Primary groups and 
1.Q.). 


3. Although it seems certain that the type of family life 
affects many phases of the child's personality, we are less 
sure of the exact processes of interaction that determine 
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whether a child will develop a normal or a maladjusted 
type of personality. Various clinicians and research work- 
ers have suggested different crucial types of interaction, 
but exact research to support the various theories has not 
always been forthcoming. The Freudians believe that the 
crucial interaction between parents and child consists in 
the resolution of the Oedipus-Electra complexes; certain 
psychologists (led by Leta Hollingworth) emphasize the 
psychological weaning of the adolescent; some psychia- 
trists build their theories of personality development 
about the processes of rejection or dominance (each bad) 
by the parents while other psychiatrists emphasize the 
need that the child has for a sense of security or “belong- 
ingness” in the family group. These theories are not all 
incompatible, but the relationships between them have 
not been clearly stated. 

Research possibilities: 1) Resolve differences in termi- 
nology among the different workers in the field and arrive 
at some common terminology; this would aid in discover- 
ing the extent to which different theories overlap and 2) 
More complete studies, both statistical and case studies, 
of exactly what goes on between parents and children and 
the personality results. 

Practical work: In terms of present knowledge, more in- 
formation should be given parents as to methods of giving 
the child a sense of security without creating parent-fixa- 
tions or smothering the child with over-protection. 

For children who lack a sense of security at home, a 
deliberate attempt should be made to provide parent-sub- 
stitutes or a substitute-intimate-group to which the child 
may feel he belongs. Such parent-substitutes might consist 
of relatives, a small club that met throughout the year, a 
visiting teacher or teacher-provided-contacts maintained 
throughout the year. 

Limited Bibliography: 
Crichton-Miller, H., “The Significance of Parental Responsibility,” 
~ Mental Hygiene, 21, 1937,8-16. (Security combined with psy- 


chological weaning). 
Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J., Child Care and Training. (Se- 


curity). 


Frank, L. K., “The Fundamental Needs of the Child,” Mental Hy- 
giene, 22, 1938, 353-379. (Security). 

Hollingworth, Leta, The Psychology of the Adolescent. (Psychological 
weaning). 

Plant, J.S., M.D., Personality and the Cultural Pattern. (Security). 

Symonds, P., Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. (Rejection 
dominance). 

Witmer, H. L., “The Influence of Parental Attitudes on the Social 
Adjustment of the Individual,” American Sociological Review, 
2, 1937, 756-763. (Rejection). 


4. The theory that biologically broken homes are pri- 
marily responsible for most delinquency and behavior 
or emotional problems in children has not been supported 
by research. Although the proportion of problem children 
from broken homes exceeds the proportion from unbroken 
homes, many problem children come from unbroken 
homes. Attention has therefore been directed toward the 
disorganized or “psychologically broken home” in which 
the unity of the family group has been destroyed, but 
types of psychologically broken homes and the effect on 
children of different types of disorganized homes have not 
been studied. 

Research possibilities: 1) Analysis of types of disor- 
ganized homes and the effect of each type on the personal- 
ity of children and 2) Processes by which a once organized 
family becomes disorganized and processes of reorganiza- 
tion. 

Practical work: Education of engaged couples before 
marriage with a view to aiding them in establishing an or- 
ganized family before children are born and family adjust- 
ment bureaus to aid married people who have become 
unadjusted to each other are two methods affording pos- 
sibility of further development. 


Limited Bibliography: 

Shaw, C. R., and McKay, H. D., Social Factors in Juvenile De- 
linquency, Part II of Causes of Crime. 

Wallenstein, Nehemiah, Character ard Personality of Children from 
Broken Homes. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The 
Adolescent in the Family. 
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Knowledge about the Significance of 
Psychopathology in Family Relations 


By F.J. KALLMANN, M.D. 


New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


INASMUCH as the main foundations 
for the endurance and success of a marriage are constituted 
by: 1) mutual affection and compatibility of the two mates, 
2) a satisfactory capacity of both partners for marital hap- 
piness, heterosexual adjustment and the formation of a 
stable and well-balanced companionship and 3) the ability 
to rear, if desired, a certain number of physically and men- 
tally healthy children, it is evident that the significance of 
psychopathology in family relations must be analyzed for 
each of these aspects separately. It is also essential to dis- 
tinguish in each category between the effects of mental 
deviations which might respond sufficiently to psychiatric 
treatment, and the effects of those abnormalities which 
render either the contraction (continuation) of marriage or 
the rearing of children inadvisable. Of course, this dis- 
tinction makes it necessary for psychiatric marriage coun- 
seling to differentiate between sterile and intentionally 
childless marriages, regardless of whether the emphasis on 
the inadvisability of propagation results from: 


1) considerations of the health conditions and personal 
welfare of the prospective parents, for the protection 
of the mother from possible damage which may be 
expected to result from pregnancy and childbirth, es- 
pecially when there are psychiatric indications for 
the activation or reactivation of a psychotic process, 
or for the protection of both parents from the serious 
mental strain caused by the raising of defective and 
insane children, 

2) considerations of the undesirability for the prospec- 
tive children of being born with a markedly in- 
creased chance of being handicapped either by their 
own mental abnormality or by the impairment of 
normal family relations resulting from a psychosis of 
one or both parents or 

3) from considerations of general eugenic principles 
aiming at the prevention of inheritable mental dis- 
ease in the interest of public health conditions. 


Concerning the selection of marriage partners, psychia- 
tric marriage counseling is usually requested only if a 
prospective mate has shown some definite evidence of 
mental abnormality or is known to come from a family in 
which there have been obvious cases of mental disease. It 
rarely happens that young people are theoretically inter- 


ested in, and seriously inquire about, the best type of part- 
ner recommendable for reasons of compatibility. 

If such general psychiatric advice is requested, premari- 
tal education should stress the fact that it is usually not a 
complete uniformity in the mates’ constitutional and tem- 
peramental qualities which guarantees the balance of a 
union. In the case of a marriage between equal types of 
normal average quality, the result generally to be expected 
will merely be an average union. Perfect marriages more 
frequently result from an equilibrium between two types 
which are dissimilar to some extent, but match each other 
completely. 

The practical significance of this general principle 
emerges more definitely in those cases in which one mar- 
riage partner shows some characteristics of a psychopathic 
personality. In these instances, it is essential for the bal- 
ance of the prospective union that the second mate be ca- 
pable of counterbalancing his partner's deficiencies. Emo- 
tionally unstable persons with a tendency to neurotic 
reactions may become quite satisfactory marriage partners, 
if they have an especially well-balanced and relatively un- 
complicated mate and are not exposed to life conditions 
which call for extraordinary efforts. On the other hand, 
two equally neurotic persons will usually adjust to each 
other just as poorly as is to be expected in the case of two 
domineering eccentrics or two individuals with the same 
degree of irritability or hypersensitivity. 

It is necessary, therefore, to determine for each type of 
personality the exact range of complimentary characteris- 
tics which would stabilize a union without constituting an 
unbridgeable gap. Since the predictability of the probable 
outcome of a union between the various temperamental 
types is still limited by our present incomplete knowledge, 
the psychological problems involved seem to be outstand- 
ing among the topics which require more intensive analy- 
sis. 

The personality types, whose qualifications for a stabi- 
lized companionship in marriag< are called into doubt for 
psychiatric reasons are as follows: 


1) psychopathic personalities incapable of adjustment 
under ordinary life conditions, including persons 
with an irresistible tendency to alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, sex perversion or criminality, 

2) persons below dull-normal in intelligence, 
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3) persons in psychotic, pre-psychotic and post-psychot- 
ic states, if the psychosis is of a serious, endogenous 
nature and tends to result in permanent personality 
defects even in those cases which lend themselves to 
therapeutic measures, 

4) persons suffering from epilepsy or any other organic 
brain disorder leading to a definite personality dis- 
integration and 

5) persons permanently incapable of heterosexual ad- 
justment for psychopathological reasons. 


Another group of psychiatrically questionable marriage 
partners is composed of those persons who are recogniz- 
able as homozygous carriers of the predisposition to some 
mental disorder, although they do not manifest any symp- 
tom of the trait at the time of the marriage consultation. 
In the case of such late-developing hereditary psychoses as 
schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis, this group 
would include all individuals who are the children of two 
trait-carriers or the monozygotic co-twins of persons af- 

‘ fected by one of these diseases at a relatively early age. 
Whenever such potentially psychotic persons are found 
psychiatrically to be fit for marriage, they should be ad- 
vised that pregnancies are contraindicated. 

The contraction of fertile marriages is equally inadvis- 
able if: 


1) both partners are likely to be heterozygous carriers 
of the predisposition to a mental disease which fol- 
lows the recessive type of inheritance and would 
necessarily occur in a definite proportion of the off- 
spring as a homozygous condition, 

2) the two prospective mates are consanguineous and 
members of a family in which relatively rare reces- 
sive conditions have occurred, 

3) one partner is likely to be the heterozygous carrier of 
a directly inherited (dominant) mental disorder or 

4) a female partner is known to have suffered from a 

~ psychosis which is sufficiently arrested to permit a 
marriage insisted upon by the fiancé, but in whom 
the psychosis is not arrested to a point excluding the 
possibility of a reactivation of the psychosis by preg- 
nancies and the rearing of children. 





No unqualified “permission” for marriage should be 
given to those mentally abnormal persons who are so de- 
fective that they are not capable of receiving birth control 
instruction or who have partners too uncooperative or un- 
intelligent to follow medical advice as to the prevention 
of offspring. Before a marriage license is issued, voluntary 

ft sterilization should be recommended to such couples as the 
: best precautionary measure. If this advice is disregarded 

é because of a complete lack of insight, and if the mental in- 

feriority of a succession of children confirms the pessimis- 


tic expectations of an official marriage counseling agency, 
the law should permit of segregation of such a defective or 
insane woman in an institution until the end of her repro- 
ductive period. The need for such legislative measures 
could readily be demonstrated by collecting reliable sta- 
tistics on the mental qualities of the children born of mar- 
riages contracted by mentally defective girls for the only 
purpose of enforcing their early discharge from the state 
schools for the feebleminded. 

The necessity for preventing the partners of existing 
marriages from begetting additional offspring should be 
emphasized by medical and social agencies if: 


1) a married person becomes identifiable, through the 
development of an active psychosis and the admis- 
sion to a mental hospital, as a homozygous taint- 
carrier for an inheritable mental disease, 

2) one or more of the oldest children of a union exhibit 
a serious mental defect classifiable genetically be- 
yond question as a recessive trait which had not 
been manifested by the parents because of heterozy- 
gocity or an incomplete expressivity of the given 
condition or | 

3) both parents prove to be so mentally inadequate that 
they are completely incapable of rearing their first- 
born children in an acceptable manner. 


In the disease group of schizophrenia, which certainly 
presents the fewest difficulties in answering affirmatively 
the question of whether a systematic program of preven- 
tive measures following hospitalization is indicated or not, 
there can be little doubt that in the majority of hospital- 
ized cases it would be possible, by systematic instruction 
of the marriage partners, to achieve a sufficient reduction 
of the post-psychotic fertility rate. The wife or husband 
of every schizophrenic patient should be advised by the 
physicians in charge that additional children are undesir- 
able. For single or engaged patients, the families should be 
informed that a marriage is unwise or, at least, that there 
should be no offspring. Under no circumstances should it 
still be possible for schizophrenics, paroled from hospitals, 
to have more children, nor should early marriage and preg- 
nancy be recommended by physicians or marriage counse- 


~ lors to young schizophrenic females, after the first psychotic 


attack, as the “best remedy” for their so-called nervous 
troubles. 

The practical realization of any program for the im- 
provement of family relations would naturally require an 
accurate knowledge of the genetic principles and eugenic 
problems as they prevail in mentally abnormal families. It 
would be hopeless to carry on the study of, and the fight 
for, better family relations without first initiating the 
necessary training in biological population policies of all 
medical and sociological fieldworkers. 
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The Prediction and Planning of 


Success in Marriage 
By J. L. Moreno 


Psychodramatic Institute 


ONE OF the greatest of the methodo- 
logical difficulties which the social sciences have had to 
face has been the discrepancy between verbalized behavior 
(as expressed in interv ‘ws, free-association tests, the 
answers to questionnair. ©, etc.) and behavior in life-situa- 
tions (the action-pattern. of individuals) in which verba- 
lized behavior is but a minor component and in which the 
meaning of the verbal content, itself, undergoes a pro- 
found change, due to the influence of the action-pattern 
from which it springs. The more fundamental and central 
a situation or relationship may be in family and marriage 
relationships, for example, for the individuals concerned, 
the greater is this discrepancy. In “pre-marriage™ situa- 
tions, a neglect of this discrepancy must account for grave 
errors in the analysis of the material, in the prediction of 
failure or success and, last but not least, in the rational 
planning of future relationships. 

It seems to me that the most important major research 
in family and marriage problems must focus, in the next 
few years, upon the devising of theories, procedures, 
methods and tests which are able to bring this problem 
nearer to solution. The difficulty confronting the re- 
searcher in the field of inter-personal relationships has 
always been that there seemed to be but two main ap- 
proaches available: studies based upon verbalized behavior 
and the observation of people in life-situations by such 
means as participant-observer techniques. Both methods 
have and have had their merits, but when it comes to 
actual planning of inter-personal relationships and the pre- 
diction of their development, these methods do not appear 
to be adequate. It is necessary, therefore, to find a middle 
way between these two extremes which is capable of com- 
ing closer to the action-pattern of the inter-personal rela- 
tionships, themselves. In the course of dealing with many 
marriage problems by means of psychodramatic tech- 
niques, we have developed, I believe, a method which can 
diagnose with ease and accuracy the reasons for the failure 

1 Needed Research in Marriage and the Family.—Not only have 
the members of the Research Committee been submitting memoranda 
on what they consider to be established knowledge in the field of mar- 
riage and family relations, but some of the members have a to set 
forth what they regard as important research problems which should 
occupy the attention of workers for the next several years. The first 

- of these memoranda to be submitted is that by J. L. Moreno in which 
he emphasizes the desirability of applying psychodramatic techniques 
to the analysis and treatment of problems in these areas. Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., Chairman. 


of many marriage relationships as well as offer a means 
whereby future maladjustments may perhaps be pre- 
vented. 

The psychodrama—and its ally, sociometry—open up 
fields of research which should make a great appeal to the 
young sociologist because of the almost unlimited possibili- 
ties of experiment in new devices which go far beyond the 
methods and tests worked out to date. Psychodramatic 
methods permit the researcher to observe inter-personal 
relationships in action. Sources of conflict, past, present or 
future, come to light in a milieu where they can be diag- 
nosed and treated, foreseen and dealt with, often with the 
result that, if and when they occur in a relationship, their 
importance is minimized, and they are viewed with the 
“proper” perspective. If conflicts in an inter-personal re- 
lationship can be prevented, it would follow that this re- 
lationship has a good expectation of success. It is therefore 
upon the prediction and prevention of inter-personal con- 
flicts that the researcher should concentrate. 

Psychodramatic procedure, in this field of research, 
deals first and foremost with actual life-situations. The 
researcher can focus his attention upon the situation, it- 
self, as well as the people in it. The psychodrama does not 
have to rely upon interviews, questionnaires or reports. 
The subjects are studied, singly or in pairs, as they actu- 
ally move and speak and act in a situation. The approach 
is a three-dimensional one and takes place in the present, 
not removed in point of time. In this way, the researcher 
can observe, simultaneously with the subjects, the spon- 
taneous reaction of both partners in a relationship as they 
come face to face with the actual life-situations. 

The factor of spontaneity is a very important one. 
Confronted with a life-situation which is often unex- 
pected and provocative, the subject is called upon to react 
spontaneously. Observation will enable the researcher to 
arrive at the “spontaneity quotient” of the subjects. One 
partner, for instance, may be slow in his or her reactions, 
while the other. quicker one may grow increasingly impa- 
tient. A realization that the other's “spontaneity quo- 
tient” is greater or less than his own may help each partner 
to allow for this in the future, and an unconscious source 
of irritation may thus be mitigated. 

Based on the principle that each partner in a relation- 
ship is playing a “role” for the benefit of his or her vis-d- 
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vis, and that everyone sees himself, at various times and on 
various occasions, in a variety of these roles, the psycho- 
drama offers them an opportunity to play out these roles, 
together. In the course of psychodramatic investigation of 
the structure of marriage relationships, we have been able 
to discern certain typical conflicts which appear in almost 
every marriage. Different solutions are arrived at by dif- 
ferent couples; in fact, one might say that a great part of 
the success or failure of a marriage depends upon the solu- 
tion arrived at and the ease and speed with which it is at- 
tained. Accordingly, psychodramatic procedure estab- 
lishes a number of typical situations which are standard- 
ized for use in the various relationships which come 
under observation. These situations, of course, are based 
upon actual psychodramatic experience with many mar- 
ried couples. Each situation simulates an experience which 
could occur in almost any marriage relationship; it con- 
tains the seeds, at least, of a conflict and invariably leads 
up to some critical point at which one or both partners 
will be called upon to respond in some way which will 
work toward a resolution of the crisis which has material- 
ized. 

Thus, not only are the prospective bride and bride- 
groom warned, so to speak, of some of the difficult mo- 
ments they will, in all probability, have to go through in 
the course of their married life, but their solutions for these 
difficult moments are analyzed with them-and their mis- 
takes and inadequacies pointed out. Not only do they see 
one another in the rosy glow usually prevalent in such 
pre-marital states, but they are forced to face some of the 
more unpleasant realities which are likely to come and of 
which they are probably ignorant, as yet. Each partner is 
revealed to the other in a variety of roles: as a husband or 
wife, as a home-maker or provider, as a father or mother of 
a family which is still far in the future, as an errant hus- 


band or wife, the other reacting as jealous, complaisant or 
in whatever spontaneous manner the action calls forth, 
and not solely as lovers anxious to show their best sides to 
the loved one. In the course of this procedure, hitherto 
hidden roles will emerge. Many undiscovered facets of 
both the personalities will appear and are made use of in 
the education of the couple and the enlightenment of the 
researcher. The two are able, in a remarkably short time, 
to learn to know one another and to be prepared for simi- 
lar situations in the course of the projected relationship. 

Psychodramatic treatment of marriage problems has 
emphasized the importance of the part played by hidden 
roles in the personalities of the two partners. Many cases 
of failure have been noted in which the cause could be 
traced to the emergence of the role, say, of adventurer or 
poet, at a time which may be even years after the wedding. 
Had the other partner been aware at the outset of the pres- 
ence of such potential but undeveloped roles, these roles 
could have been allowed for, and some counter-roles pro- 
vided. In every case of failure through this kind of cause, 
it was the lack of the ability to satisfy a role of this sort 
which lay at the basis of the marriage’s failure. The hid- 
den role emerged, found no satisfaction in the marriage- 
partner and sought gratification elsewhere. How much 
happier would the outcome have been if the hidden role 
had been brought to the surface by psychodramatic 
means, then perhaps allowed to lie dormant until some 
later date when it could emerge to find satisfaction in the 
marfriage-partner, rather than in someone else. 

To set up the psychodramatic milieu in which an experi- 
ment of this sort can be conducted is an easy task. The 
results are twofold and simultaneous: unlimited research 
material on a level of actuality and real life, together with 
practical preparation of and by prospective married cou- 
ples for their life together. 
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A Plan for Successful Marriages 


By JosePH K. FoLsoM 
Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 


IT IS conventional to consider those 
marriages successful which do not come into the divorce 
court. If we use this very crude test, we find that 18 
percent of American marriages are unsuccessful. In re- 
ality, however, a great many more deserve to be classed 
as failures. When Dr. Hamilton asked 200 married per- 
sons, whether if by pressing a button they could dissolve 
their marriages they would press that button, 35 percent 
answered with either a yes or some very hesitant equiv- 
ocal answer, which indicated clearly their dissatisfac- 
tion. It is safe to say that over one-half of all marriages 
are buoyantly happy and free from serious dissatisfaction; 
and even this more fortunate half have perio’- of tem- 
porary disturbance and boredom which . wld be 
remedied. 

How shall we raise the level of American marriage? 
First, by a more intelligent matching of partners. Of 
course we cannot expect often to dissuade from marriage 
a couple who are already violently in love. Our work 
must be done rather by preparing the ground in advance 
so that the right people will more often fall in love. 
There is already a great deal of scientific material indicat- 
ing what kinds of marriages have more probability of suc- 
cess. Professors Burgess and Cottrell have written 
a book on Predicting, Success or Failure in Marriage. 
This is the result of studies of hundreds of cases. Many 
facts concerning these persons before they were married 
were related to various indicators of their success in 
marriage. Professor Hornell Hart has shown us that 
certain age combinations are especially dangerous, par- 
ticularly the marriage of a girl of about 18 to a young man 
of about 25 or 26. Professor Popenoe has published a 
study of elopements. It seems that where the elopement 
takes place for economic reasons, the partners have about 
a 63 percent of happiness; if it takes place because of preg- 
nancy their chance of happiness is only about 33 percent. 
Numerous studies indicate that partners with a strong 
community of interest or similarity of interest or ideals 
are more likely to be more successful than those having 
unlike interests or values. Mixed marriages, which repre- 
sent merely a special case of differing interests and values, 
are more dangerous than marriages of people having the 
same religious, national and cultural background. Yet, 
when two lovers of different backgrounds are fully aware 
of what they are doing, and are nevertheless eager to 

1 New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939. 


marry, it would be indeed a very presumptuous counsel: 
lor who would say that this particular marriage will prob- 
ably fail. 

If one or both partners has a seriously maladjusted per- 
sonality before marriage, the marriage as a rule is risky. 
There is some indication that persons with paranoid 
traits of personality (that is, unusual suspicion, desire for 
personal power, and so forth), are especially bad risks in 
marriage. 

Not much good can be done, however, by merely point- 
ing out these risks. Something positive must be done to 
enable young people to find suitable partners. Very often 
the unwise mating is due to the fact that the young people 
have had insufficient acquaintance, and one or both is 
secretly afraid to hold out lest the opportunity to marry 
may not come again. And indeed, for certain classes of 
persons, especially the educated young woman after 25 
or 30, this is a very <eal risk. 

Anyone who is interested in raising the level of Ameri- 
can marriages will be interested in improving the oppor- 
tunities for marriageable people to become acquainted. 
There are certain bureaus which perform the old- 
fashioned service of matchmaking. The experience is 
that while many of these are honest and sincere, that the 
number of desirable women patronizing them far exceeds 
the number of desirable men. Perhaps the greatest hope 
in the near future lies in the use of leisure-time organiza- 
tions. In the old days it was important for a husband and 
wife to be able to work together. Each had a serious 
concern for the workmanship of the other. Today it is 
important that the partners should be able to play to 
gether. Partners who find each other through the medium 
of absorbing leisure-time activity are fortunate. 

This problem of finding the right partner raises the 
question as to whether there is a right partner for every 
person. Throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try the marriageable persons of the two sexes are almost 
equal. There are many communities and regions, how- 
ever, where one sex is in excess. There are too many 
women in many parts of the East, and especially in the 
suburbs and wealthier parts of communities. In many 
parts of the West, and in centers of heavy industry and 
mining, and upon farms, there are too many men. But 
it is possible that 5 to 10 percent of each sex should, for 
physical or psychological reasons, refrain from marriage. 
The indications are that the 10 percent of men who now 
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remain bachelors throughout life are persons who to a 
large extent should do so, and who would not make good 
husbands or fathers if they did marry. On the other 
hand, the weight of evidence indicates that the 10 per- 
cent of women who never marry are quite far from being 
the particular individuals who should remain unmarried. 
It would be better if, perhaps, a half or more of these 
spinsters were married and an equal number of women 
who now marry were to take the places of the spinsters. 
Among the more educated women of the country espe- 
cially, there is a large number who would make excellent 
wives and mothers, but who, under the present custom 
of men’s “marrying down” and “being afraid of intelligent 
women,’ have been passed by. 

Better mate selection, however, is only one way of 
making better marriages. It is a treatment which must 
be applied in advance, but even if we performed this task 
in the best scientific fashion, we would still be a long way 
from the attainment of the highest possible level of mar- 
ried happiness. A marriage may be “suitable” at the time 
it is contracted; and yet it may become a very tawdry af- 
fair years later if the partners grow apart and never 
acquire any skill in the nurture of their relationship. A 
love relation does not automatically endure forever; 
neither must it inevitably become dull and tiresome. It 
is something which can be developed and nurtured, or 
it can be neglected and allowed to decay. 

Our second great need, therefore, is the development 
of the art of married living. Two procedures are at our 
disposal. First, we should develop a large number of 
family counselors throughout the country. Every com- 
munity should have a recognized consultation center. 
Such work is already being done by agencies and indi- 
viduals in many cities. Some of the workers are physi- 
cians, some are lawyers, some are social workers, some 
are clergymen, and some are educators, and some belong 
to other professions. Second, we need courses of study in 
the.schools, colleges, leisure-time organizations, churches, 
parent groups, and elsewhere, which will help people to 
develop more satisfying family life. Young people before 
marriage can be prepared much better than they are to 
undertake the responsibilities of family life. But it is also 
necessary that married people should be continually on 
the alert to learn new things, to keep themselves from 
falling into ruts, through various group meetings, evening 
classes, summer schools, and so forth. People, married 
and unmarried, should study the art of family life. This 


would consist partly in the study of personality and 
the acquiring of a better insight into human nature. It 
would consist partly in learning new kinds of recreation. 
It would consist partly in economic and financial instruc- 
tion. 

One of the greatest enemies of high-level, buoyant mar- 
riage is the boredom which may set in, even though there 
is no very serious problem. This boredom comes from 
falling into habits of living which may be adequate for 
routine purposes, but which fail to give that needed “‘lift” 
to the spirit. All human beings need change. This change 
does not need to come through taking a vacation away 
from one’s partner every year, as many persons do. It 
would be far better if they could have their vacations 
together and be separated during certain other times, as 
for example when they are engaged in certain kinds of 
work not especially interesting to the other partner nor 
requiring his cooperation. A great deal of change can 
be secured by varying the surroundings and circum- 
stances of one’s life. 

Economic and financial problems are much more impor- 
tant to successful marriage than is generally realized. How- 
ever, stereotyped formulas and advice such as “keep a 
budget,” “save money,” and so forth, will not suffice. 
Each couple needs to get a very clear insight into their 
own peculiar financial situation and their own financial 
blindspots. For example, it is very common for the young 
couple to save money during the early years with the idea 
of buying a house or acquiring a new suite of furniture or 
some other material possession. In many cases this is 
quite desirable. In other cases it might be well if the 
couple were to spend more money in developing their 
personalities, were to save money for education or travel 
rather than only for material possessions. Sometimes a 
couple might find a richer and happier life if they deliber- 
ately reversed the old maxim, “Never hire done what you 
can do yourself,” and were to seek to develop their 
special abilities while employing more service to carry on 
the routine of life. Only a very frank study and facing 
of one’s own situation, perhaps with the help of a trained 
counselor, can show what is most needed in that situa- 
tion. 

No objective is more worthy of the concern of public 
spirited men and women in the United States today than 
this program of raising the level of American marriage 
and family life. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


The National Conference on Family Relations.—Presi- 
dent Ernest R. Groves announces that the Fourth Annual 
Conference will be held in joint cession with the New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family, in 
New York City, December 29-31, at the Park Central 
Hotel. The program is organized around the central 
topic, Family Preparedness, with special emphasis on the 
contributions to be made by the family and the protection 
which should be given to it in the national emergency. 

President Groves, in cooperation with Dr. Sidney E. 
Goldstein, chairman of the New York State Conference, 
and the chairmen of the Committees of the National Con- 
ference have practically completed the plans and program 
of the meeting. ‘ 

The program is divided into general sessions to be at- 
tended by all the members and meetings of the National 
Committees which members are invited to attend in line 
with their special interests. 

The papers already arranged for the general sessions 
include Legal Aspects of the Defense Program as They 
Affect Marriage and the Home, Problems of American 
Youth and National Defense, Economic Aspects of Na- 
tional Preparedness and Education for Marriage and 
Family Life as a Means of Strengthening National Se- 
curity. 

Nine Conference Committees will hold sessions, some 
of which will run concurrently, but opportunities are be- 
ing given this year to members to attend sessions of two 
or three Committees. The Committees and their chairmen 
are: Economic Basis of the Family, Howard F. Bigelow; 
Education for Marriage and the Family: On the High 
School Level, P. K. Houdek; On the College Level, Henry 
Bowman; In the Community, Margaret Wells Wood; 
Eugenics and the Family, Frederick Osborn; Marriage 
and Family Counseling, Robert G. Foster; Marriage and 
Family Law, Max Rheinstein; Marriage and Family Re- 
search, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.; Problems of Youth, Eve- 
lyn Millis Duvall and Religion and the Family, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John O'Grady. Vice-chairmen cooperating with 
Committee chairmen in arranging the program are: John 
S. Bradway, law; Janet Fowler Nelson, youth and Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews, economics. 

Members are invited to write the Executive Director, 
1126 East 59th Street, giving the first and second choices 
of committee assignment. Those planning to attend the 
Meeting are requested to make early reservations at the 
Park Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 55th Street, 


New York City, preferably no later than December 15. 

During the Meeting sessions of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Board of Directors and the Advisory Council will be 
held. The Council is made up of the chairmen of the 
regional and state conferences and committees and of 
twenty appointed members. 

Southern Regional Conference on Family Relations.— 
Officers elected for the coming year at the Second Regional 
Conference on June 28 are: president, H. L. Pritchett, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; vice-president, 
Wyatt Marrs, University of Oklahoma and secretary- 
treasurer, E. H. Lott, Louisiana State University. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council are: Harriet S. Daggett, 
Louisiana State University, Robert L. Sutherland, Uni- 
versity of Texas; A. W. Jamison, University of Arkansas; 
E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama and Mary E. 
Gearing, Southern Methodist University. 

E. W. Gregory, Jr., former chairman of the Alabama 
Conference, was in charge of the state work last year and 
through the first state meeting. 

Alabama Conference on Family Relations.—At the 
first meeting of the Alabama Conference on June 28 the 
following officers were elected: president: Mrs. Pauline 
Park Wilson, University of Alabama; vice-president, 
William L. Leap, Birmingham-Southern College and 
secretary-treasurer: Mrs. H. C. Pannell, vice-president, 
Alabama Branch, A. A. U. W. The Advisory Council is 
composed of the following members: Robert B. Harwood, 
University of Alabama; Mrs. L. M. Lowrey, president, 
Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. M. E. 
Morland, president, Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Richard $. Watson, Christ Church, Tuscaloosa; 
A. M. Gaulocher, M.D., Alabama State Department of 
Health and E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. 

Oregon Conference on Family Relations.—The First 
State Conference was held on October 18. Plans are just 
being completed as we go to press for the full day meeting. 
Samuel H. Jameson, who has served as chairman of the 
Oregon group, was elected president of the Northwest 
Regional Conference last Spring. 

Wisconsin Committee on Family Relations —Under 
the leadership of Eugenia $. Cameron, M.D., Chairman 
of the Wisconsin Committee, several persons from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, each representing a group en- 
gaged in family service or study, met on October 25 at 
Madison to plan the future organization and program of 
the Wisconsin Committee. 
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Meetings and Events 


Conference on Care of Children of Working Mothers.— 
At the Conference, called by Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and attended by representa- 
tives of agencies throughout the country, a recommenda- 
tion asking “joint exploration” by the Bureau, U. S. 
Office of Education, WPA and state agencies of means of 
extending services for care of children of employed moth- 
ers, was adopted. The experience of the WPA family life 
program will be used as a basis of study. The Conference 
unanimously adopted a ten-point program providing day- 
time care of children of working mothers and a recom- 
mendation for the appointment of a continuing commit- 
tee. 

Home-Making Institute-——Family Relationships in a 
Time of Stress was the theme of the fifteenth annual In- 
stitute at Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., March 
17-23. Benjamin E. Mays, President of Morehouse Col- 
lege, opened the meeting with an address on Religion in 
Family Life Today. Making Adjustments within the 
Family was Mrs. Ralph Cook's topic the second evening. 
The Case of the Doolittles, a play written by a Bennett 
student, was presented. Leaders of the Friday night panel 
discussion on Present Day Problems in Family Relation- 
ships were Mrs. J. E. K. Aggery and community parents. 
An award was presented to the Honor Family. A con- 
ference on Education for Marriage was led by Paul Pope- 
noe, who also gave an address on Democracy in the Family. 
Group discussions were led by Gladys H. Groves, 
Donald Klaiss and Paul Popenoe. 

Institute on Home Living—The School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, Columbus, sponsored the 
Institute, July 28 to August 2. Most of the 300 atten- 
dants were home economics teachers. 

Midwest Conference on Tomorrow's Children.—The 
conference met March 27-29 in Chicago to bring together 
those interested in discovering their responsibilities for 
dealing with some of the problems confronting the chil- 
dren of today and tomorrow, resulting from the great 
social pressures on our population. States participating 
were Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Wisconsin. 

Clarence J. Dykstra presided at the opening meeting 
at which Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., gave the Introduction 
to the Conference and Walton Cole and Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer gave addresses on Children in a World at War. 
Children and the Declining Birth Rate was the central 
theme at the meeting at which Samuel A. Stouffer spoke 
on We the People—What is Happening to Us? and New- 
ton Edwards on Children in our Schools. After Myrtle 
Meyer Eldred’s talk on The Working Mother, four round 
table discussions were presented; these were: The Coun- 


try Child, The City Child, The Negro Child and “Satur- 
day's Child.” 

Foundations of a Population Policy was the topic con- 
sidered by Margaret Gerard, M.D. and Melville J. 
Herskovits who spoke on Emotional Development of 
Tomorrow's Children and on Eugenics and a Population 
Policy, respectively. Parenthood and Tomorrow’s Chil- 
dren was the theme of the closing session; speakers and 
their subjects were: Anton J. Carlson, The Responsibil- 
ity of the Medical Profession for Tomorrow's Children; 
Lee Turlington, M.D., Planned Parenthood in Public 
Health Programs and William E. Blatz, Hostages to Peace. 

National Council of Childhood Education.—Sessions of 
this Council are planned by the presidents of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education and the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. On February 25, Law- 
rence K. Frank spoke to the Council on Conserving Human 
Resources in the Field of Early Childhood, and a com- 
munity council demonstrated how a community can really 
plan a program of service. Frank W. Hubbard served as 
commentator. 

Rhode Island Congress of Parents and Teachers.—The 
32nd annual convention was held at Providence, April 15. 
Greetings were extended by Governor J. Howard Mc- 
Grath. The banquet address on Today’s Family was 
given by Paul Popenoe. 

A Memorandum on Research in Income and Levels of 
Living in the South—To W. H. Sewall, author of Social 
Science Research Council Publication No. 3, the most 
apparent need is for basic research on the sociological as- 
pects of life in the South. 

Adequate Family Food Allowances and How to Calcu- 
late Them.—This 35-page pamphlet in its revised edition 
was prepared by the Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion with a representative from the American Dietetic 
Association and was published by the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 

American Eugenics Today.—This 20-page revised 
pamphlet includes discussions of a modern eugenics pro- 
gram, a limited philosophy of eugenics, the broader pro- 
gram of eugenics, individual freedom in deciding on size 
of family, effective eugenic measures should be of a kind 
to reorient human values and provide new motivations, 
relation of broader program of eugenics to other social 
values and the necessity for eugenic applications without 
waiting on scientific verification. Copies of this pamphlet 
are available at the American Eugenics Society. 

Are We Well Fed?—Misc. Publ. 430 of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics is a 26-page pamphlet in which 
H. K. Stiebeling shows that while income determines the 
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amount of money which can be spent for food, family size 
and the homemaker’s management determine the quality 
of the individual family dietary. Farm families, as a group, 
tend to have better diets than city families. 

Attainable Levels of Living: Their Relation to Price Levels 
and Family Income.—Miscellany 2230-3 is a recent pub- 
lication of the U. $. Office of Education. 

Baby Health Bills New York, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, in that order, were the first three states to require 
(1938) physicians or midwives in attendance on pregnant 
women to take, or cause to be taken promptly, blood speci- 
mens of such women for a standard serological test for 
syphilis by approved laboratories. Sixteen other states 
have since passed similar laws and Florida, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oregon and Utah are now considering similar pre- 
natal examination laws. 

Book List on Family Life, Parenthood and Young People’s 
Relationships.—This selected list, 3rd edition, intended 
primarily for workers in the church but helpful to all edu- 
cators in family life, may be secured for 15 cents per copy 
from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Books by the Groves.—A list of publications by the 
Groves: Ernest R., Gladys H. and Catherine Groves 
Peele, on marriage, parenthood, the family, mental hy- 
giene and sociology, is available upon request to the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations. 

Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Education, Inc.—The 
Bureau, a non-profit, nonsectarian center for sex education, 
which served 20,000 persons during the last three years, 
has recently received a grant from the Martha Mertz 
Foundation. The Bureau maintains a center for personal 
consultation; refers clients to local and state agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada; provides lec- 
tures, seminars, institutes; supplies articles for publica- 
tion; collects research materials on problems of sex and 
marriage; distributes social hygiene literature and con- 
ducts a monthly column in a popular magazine. Valeria 
H. Parker, M.D., is director of the Bureau, 54 W. 53rd 
St., New York City. 

Child Development Service.—This Service, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, established in March, 
1938, aims to give emphasis to the growing belief that the 
home is as important educationally as is the school and 
that parents and teachers should join in studying the task 
of guiding growing children and young people. Services 
of the staff members, Harry N. Fitch, Director, Margaret 
F. Allen and Gordon E. Peterson, are available to children, 
parents, teachers and students. 

Childhood Education Among the articles in recent 
issues of interest to many Conference members are: The 
Importance of Socially Useful Work in Childhood Educa- 
tion by Morris R. Mitchell and Time to Grow in a Child 
Environment by Angela Mensing, January; The Refugee 


Child Comes to School compiled by Edith Barash, Feb- 
ruary; Overprotection and Growth Toward Independence 
by Jo Johnson and Democracy in the Kindergarten by 
Augusta M. Swan; March. The theme of the January 
issue was The Importance of Socially Useful Work— 
Growth Through Creative Expression and of the Febru- 
ary number, Learning to Speak and Write Effectively. 

Decline in Nations’ Birth Rates.—According to the 
League of Nations 1938-39 Yearbook, birth rates declined 
between 1913 and 1938 by the following percentages: 
Great Britain, .36; Italy, .36; United States, .28; Germany, 
.27; France, .19 and Japan, .12. 

Defense.—H. R. 2475, a bill “To prohibit prostitution 
within such reasonable distance of military and/or naval 
establishments as the Secretaries of War and/or Navy 
shall determine to be needed to the efficiency, health, and 
welfare of the Army and/or Navy” has been voted by 
Congress. 

Family Building and Population Development.—Four 
bills representing related initial steps in an integrated pro- 
gram for progressive legislation in this field are being in- 
troduced into the 1941 Massachusetts legislature. The 
three House Bills: 2035, 870 and 897 are, respectively: an 
initiative petition for medical freedom regarding birth 
control, an act to protect working women before and after 
child-birth and an act to assist the development of part- 
time child care for the benefit of mothers of children of pre- 
school age. Senate Bill, 494, is a resolve providing for an 
investigation and study, by a special unpaid commission, 
of family development and measures whereby family 
building and population might be encouraged. Provisions 
of and events leading to the drafting of the bills are sum- 
marized in mimeographed material which may be obtained 
from the Massachusetts Mothers’ Health Council, 143 
Newbury Street, Boston. Requests for further informa- 
tion may also be addressed to the Council. 

Family Income and Expenditures: Middle Atlantic, 
North Central and New England Regions.—-Part I, Family 
Income, Misc. Publ. 383 of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, had as collaborators: D. §. Martin, D. Monroe, 
D. S. Brady and E. Phelps. Part II, Family Expenditures, 
Misc. Publ. 396, was written by D. Brady, D. Monroe, E. 
Phelps and E. Rainboth. 

Homes to Defend.—Evelyn Millis Duvall, Association 
for Family Living, and Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the 
Northwestern University School of Education, initiated 
on June 30 a series of radio dialogues on the significance 
of American homes and the importance of successful 
family living. Among topics discussed during the summer 
were: What Does Your Home Stand For?, The Balance 
of Power in the Family, Confidence as Parents, Parents 
Who Grow with the Job, The Family-Centered Church 
and the Total Defense of Democracy. 

Housing.—Over 85% of the 158,277 new small homes 
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financed through the FHA program between July 1, 1940 
and May 10, 1941 are in the vicinity of vital defense in- 
dustry areas. Married enlisted personnel are to occupy 
4,094 of the 9,929 defense housing units now available in 
32 localities of 18 states and territories. 

Housing America.—The National Council for the 
Social Studies has recently published this source unit for 
the social studies. 

Increased French Subsidies for Children.—The ten per 
cent salary increase for each additional child given by the 
Petain government to professional workers and state em- 
ployees is much more liberal than former government al- 
lowances and comes near to meeting the actual cost of 
the child to his parents, a measure demanded by American 
supporters of the Proportional Family Wage. France 
plans to extend this system to all families. 

Is Education Meeting the Needs of Youth?—Howard 
V. Funk, Howard Y. McClusky, Francis Spaulding and 
Alonzo G. Grace were the participants in the Town Meet- 
ing on this topic, broadcast on May 20 as part of the 1941 
convention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Journal of Home Economics.—Arrrticles in recent issues 
of especial interest to many Conference members are: 
Human Relations Begin in the Home, Ernest W. Burgess 
and Combining Home and School Experience by Bessie J. 
Dinsmore, January; The Home Economist and the F.S.A. 
Housing Program, Doris Porter; Clothing Practices among 
Low-Income Families, Henrietta M. Thompson and Vi- 
vian F, Jelks; What Can Women Do Today?, Florence 
Kerr and two editorials: Home Economists and National 
Defense and Adapting Home Economics to National De- 
fense Needs, February; Place of Home Economists in the 
Defense Program, Minnie Fisher Cunningham; Persistent 
Issues of Living Faced at the Junior High School Level, 
Ouida Thompson and Homemaking Education in the 
Catholic Four-Year College for Women, Sister Mary Ber- 
nard, March. 

Tournal of School Health—The May, 1940 issue was 
devoted to Adolescence. Recommendations for the treat- 
ment of the adolescent by teachers and schools are in- 
cluded. 

Journal of Social Hygiene—Hasty Marriage and the 
Draft, a summary of a talk given before the Conference 
on Conservation of Marriage and the Family, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., by Augusta J. Street, appeared in the May, 
1941 issue. 

Los Angeles Public Library.—Speakers and their sub- 
jects for the monthly lectures from December, 1940 to 
May, 1941, inclusive are: George B. Mangold, Eugenics 
and Premarital Examinations; Paul Popenoe, What Are 
You Going to Do About Heredity; Frank C. Reid, A 
Practicable Program of Eugenics; Roswell H. Johnson, 
Does America Need More Children?, A. Weir Bell, Should 


the Schools Teach Eugenics? and Melvin J. Vincent, 
Eugenic Aspects of War. 

Marriage and the Draft——Marriage problems in rela- 
tion to selective service is the subject of In Times Like 
These, an article by Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Mar- 
garet M. Everton, in the June, 1941, issue of The Family. 

Marriage and the Family.—Class members from 18 to 
30 years, under the leadership of James Watson, M.D., 
met six times from January to March to discuss the insti- 
tution of marriage, biology and romance of sex and repro- 
duction, courtship, marriage and the founding of the 
home, the coming of the child and the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

Marriage, Home and Family Life-—This course, under 
the guidance of Paul Popenoe, at Wooster, Ohio, was 
sponsored by the Family Forums Committee of the 
YMCA, April 20-25. Many aspects of marriage and 
family relations were discussed during the week. 

Marriage Problems in Relation to Selective Service.— 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Margaret M. Everton, 
Marriage Counsel, Philadelphia, discuss the effects of the 
national emergency and the defense program on the sta- 
bility of marriage, the postponement or hastening of mar- 
riage by young people in view of the uncertainty about 
the future, problems in marriage precipitated by the pres- 
ent crisis and ways in which young couples can be helped 
in facing them, in their article in The Family, June, 1941. 

Marrying on a Small Income.—This bulletin was re- 
cently published by the Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Mental Hygiene-—The January issue contains an ar- 
ticle on Premarital Counseling in the Philadelphia Mar- 
riage Clinic by Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Charlotte 
Hume Freeman and Elizabeth Kirk Rose, M.D., staff mem- 
bers of the Counsel. 

Mental Hygiene Project at Kindergarten Level, 1937- 
1939.—The Mental Hygiene Committee of the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau for Girls, Inc. is making avail- 
able free of charge its report under this title to the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 

Money Management for Households: The Budget Cal- 
endar.—This new bulletin was prepared by and is avail- 
able from the Household Finance Corporation, Chicago. 

National Boys and Girls Week.—April 26-May 3 
marked the 1941 observance of this event. Objectives are: 
to develop the potentialities of our boys and girls, to 
acquaint the public with local work for boys and girls; to 
emphasize the importance of the home, church and school 
and to emphasize the responsibilities of youth citizenship. 
Manuals containing suggestions for programs may be ob- 
tained from the Committee, National Boys and Girls 
Week, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 

National Kindergarten Association.—Home Education 
articles are released every five weeks by the Association 
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to newspapers and periodicals. This service was inau- 
gurated in 1917 in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education to help parents solve behavior prob- 
lems encountered in child development. Members may 
wish to direct the attention of their local newspapers to 
this service of the Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Parent-Teacher—A symposium on Courses 
in Parent-Teacher Work appeared in the February issue. 
Schools represented in the symposium are: Peabody Col- 
lege by A. L. Crabb, Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion by May Pardee Youtz, University of California by 
Edna W. Bailey, Cornell University by Julian E. Butter- 
worth, University of Michigan by Charles Fisher and the 
University of Alabama by Houston Cole. 

How Children Learn by Gertrude Laws, How Parents 
Learn by Ada Hart Arlitt and Children in a Democracy 
by John E. Anderson are three of the articles of special 
interest to Conference members in the March issue. Har- 
riet Elliott, the writer of the editorial on Consumer 
Education and National Defense in the same issue, calls 
attention to many jobs that need to be done on the home 
defense front. 

Population—The United States white population will 
decrease at the rate of about five percent, and the non- 
white increase about seven percent, per generation, if 
present birth and death rates continue, according to an 
announcement of the U. S. Census Bureau relating to the 
1940 census. The net population loss per generation will 
be about four percent. 

Premarital Examinations.—By December 31, 1940, 20 
states required both applicants for marriage licenses to 
present to their licensing authorities evidence of examina- 
tion by a physician, including a blood test for syphilis. In 
addition, four states required a medical certificate for the 
male only, but did not specify a blood test. Six additional 
states prohibit marriage of venereally infected persons or 
require a personal afhdavit of freedom from venereal dis- 
eases but do not specify an examination. States now con- 
sidering some type of premarital law are: Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

Report of the Committee on Child Welfare and Protec- 
tion.—This report of the Jersey City Council of Social 
Agencies includes a statement of the essentials in a com- 
munity child welfare program: first, the services to main- 
tain and strengthen family life and second, the services to 
children outside their own homes. 

Sex Education: Facts and Attitudes.—Various staff 
members of the Child Study Association have joined in 
preparing this informative 64-page pamphlet. 

Social Hygiene—In the three years ending on June 
30, 1941, Congress had appropriated $14,200,000 to states 


in the campaign against syphilis and gonorrhea. States, 
counties and cities have, in addition, appropriated more 
than $20,000,000. 

Spokane Council on Family Life Education.—The pur- 
pose of the Council, only recently organized, is “to work 
jointly toward the improvement of family living and com- 
munity conditions affecting the family.’ Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from President Dayton T. Yoder, 
West 1104 Fifteenth Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps.—This 24-page pam- 
phlet contains the recommendations of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, based on a four-year survey by the Commission's 
staff. One of the 14 recommendations was the consolida- 
tion of the CCC, NYA and any other youth programs that 
might materialize, into one new youth service in the 
Federal Security Agency. “The American Youth Com- 
mission is convinced that the central purpose of the CCC 
should be that of improving the health, skill, and efficiency 
of the boys who are enrolled, to help them become useful 
and successful citizens in whatever occupation they may 
afterwards enter. The conservation work accomplished 
through the Corps should be regarded not only as valu- 
able in itself, but also as an essential element in teaching 
youth a realistic appreciation of the true values in national 
life and a patriotic sense of membership in the national 
body of citizens.” 

The Consumer and Defense, edited by Frances Hall, 
was published by the Institute for Consumer Education. 

The Family.—The March, 1941, issue includes an arti’ 
cle on Treatment of the Adolescent in Family Case Work 
by Helen L. Friedman and Betty Meyer. Florence T. 
Waite wrote in the February issue on Case Work—Today 
and Fifty Years Ago. 

The Merrill-Palmer School, A Report of Twenty Years, 
1920-1940.—This pamphlet includes a sketch on the 
leadership qualities of Edna Noble White, Director, the 
Director's report, reports on the development of the 
educational program for students, the services for chil- 
dren, the program for parents, twenty years of work in the 
community, the development of the library and on re- 
search and investigations during the first twenty years. 
Among the more recent developments have been the 
school’s organization of a group advising the inclusion of 
education for family living in the new curriculum for 
secondary schools in Michigan and the service of a Mer- 
rill-Palmer staff member as consultant in the demonstra- 
tion community programs in education in family living 
conducted by the federal Office of Education. 

The Nervous Child.—The Philosophical Library, Inc., 
15 E. goth St., New York City, is the publisher of this 
new quarterly journal of psychopathology, psychother- 
apy, mental hygiene and guidance of the child. Ernst 
Harms, M.D., is editor. 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture—The Bureaus of 
Home Economics and Agriculture have joined in prepar- 
ing 1941 Agricultural Outlook Charts: Farm Family Liv- 
ing and The Outlook for Farm Family Living, 1941. The 
Bureaus of Home and Agricultural Economics have pre- 
pared Misc. Publ. 419, Adjusting Farm Family Living. 

Understanding Ourselves.—This pamphlet, prepared by 
Freda Haffner, M.D., and other women physicians for 
college girls in the Los Angeles school system, stresses 
potential parenthood. 

Wedding Anniversaries—Mrs. E. C. Schrader of 
Wheaton, Mo. has records of more than 300 couples who 
have celebrated 70 or more wedding anniversaries. Her 
interest dates from her attendance at a Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia reunion of 500 couples who had celebrated their 
golden wedding universaries. 

What People Think About Youth and Education.—This 
recent survey was made by the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the National Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the American Institute of Public Opinion. 

White House Conference Reports.—Copies of Prelim- 
inary Statements, which formed the basis of the Confer- 
ence’s findings and resolutions, may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 40 


Personal 


The National Conference is sorry to announce the 
death of our member, Col. Albert E. Baynton, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Jean Betzner and Annie E. Moore are joint authors of 
Everychild and Books, Bobbs-Merrill Company, a book de- 
signed to direct attention to effective ways of cooperating 
with children in their voluntary reading. 

Ruth C. Bigelow is the author of Witnessing in the 
Christian Family, a 31 page pamphlet which serves as an 
introduction to the study of family living and is designed 
to help all interested in the religious phases of family life. 
Topics discussed include study of family life widespread, 
childhood patterns adult life, family influences important, 
significance for church women, resources of Christian 
family life, the Church and young parents, helps for par- 
ents and adolescents, helping young people grow up, 
helping adults to finer living, help in other situations, 
what church women can do, families as witnesses and 
“Our Best Work.” 

Dorothy G. Bird's article, How Relief Affects Parent- 
Child Relationships, was published in The Family, June, 
1941. 

Josephine C. Brown, Assistant to the Federal Relief 
Administrator, is the author of Public Relief—1929-19309, 
published by Henry Holt and Co. 

W. George Gould is the author of More New Laws to 


cents each. The general report adopted by the Confer- 
ence, Proceedings of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, is the Children Bureau's publi- 
cation No. 266 and may be secured from the Superintend- 
ent for 25 cents. The Mational Conference wishes to 
direct the attention of state and regional officers to these 
two publications. 

Why Do Tenants Move.—The Citizen’s Housing 
Council of New York reports herein on a study “of the 
moving habits and attitudes of 1,219 New York families.” 

Women Workers in Their Family Environment.—This 
study of economic conditions in families in which one or 
more women members are employed or seeking employ- 
ment, surveys the conditions bringing women into the 
labor market during the last 25 years and those factors 
making for earnings opportunities for women whenever 
the need to work arises. Bertha M. Nienburg, chief 
economist of the Women’s Bureau, supervised this re- 
cently published study. 

Youth-Serving Organizations——The American Youth 
Commission recently published this directory, edited by 
M. M. Chambers. The second edition, 1941, includes 
data on 320 national, non-governmental agencies serving 
youth. 


Notes 


Guard Family Health in the June, 1941 issue of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene. 

President Ernest R. Groves is the author of Education 
for Family Life and National Defense, appearing in Social 
Forces, May, 1941. Suggestions are offered for an educa- 
tional program which must seriously concern itself with 
strengthening family life if our social and political philos- 
ophy is successfully to meet present and future stresses. 

Charles S. Johnson is author of Growing Up in the Black 
Belt, recently published by the American Council on 
Education. 

A. Long is the author of Education for Home and Fam- 
ily Life which appeared in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Journal, February, 1941. 

Elementary Education for Family Living by E. Miller 
was published in Forecast, March, 1941. 

Ruth Shallcross is the author of Should Married Wom- 
en Work?, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 49. 

Frances Bruce Strain and Evelyn Millis Duvall co- 
operated in a course in Marriage Guidance and Sex Edu- 
cation at the National College of Education and at 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College last spring. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley are the authors of 
Time on Their Hands: A Study of Leisure, Recreation, and 
Young People, published by the American Youth Com- 
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Book Reviews 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Karl C. Garrison. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xix+477. $3.00. 


This is an excellent book of reference for the student 
who wishes a general survey of the whole field of adoles- 
cence. There are chapters on the physical, social and 
moral development, on the hygiene, pathology and control 
of the period, in addition to those dealing with the psy- 
chological aspects. The second half, called Personality 
Development, is valuable as a resumé of many of the scien- 
tific studies of adolescence. 

The book is rather too technical to be of great interest 
to the general reader and offers little in the way of new 
insight into the problems of the individual adolescent. 

Jessie R. RUNNER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Challenge of Adolescence. By Ira S. Wile, M.D. New 
York: Greenberg Publisher, 1939. Pp. x+484. $3.50. 


The volume is a product of years of professional and 
teaching experience. One seldom finds a book of reason- 
able size so filled with useful facts, and at the same time, 
well organized and in understandable language. Older 
knowledge has been incorporated with more recent devel- 
opments. Many references to similar contributions are 
cited, but one wishes for a bibliography. Parents, teach- 
ers, and others working with adolescents, as well as ad- 
vanced under-graduate students, will appreciate it. 

H. L. Prircuettr 
Southern Methodist University 


The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book. By William F. Bige- 
low, Editor. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
ix+173. $1.96. 

This series of articles upon marriage, originally printed 
in The Good Housekeeping Magazine, was written by well- 
known persons including Stanley G. Dickinson, Ernest R. 
Groves, Gladys H. Groves, Ellsworth Huntington, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and Frances Bruce Strain. 

E. W. Burcess 

University of Chicago 


We, The Parents. By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. xv-+296. $2.50. 


This book in parent-child relations, written out of the 
rich and wide experience of the author who is Director of 
the Child Study Association of America, received the 
medal of Parents Magazine as the book published in 1939 
of most value to parents. 

E. W.B. 


Preface to Eugenics. By Frederick Osborn. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. xi+312. $2.75. 


Addressed to a popular audience, this book offers an 
up-to-date analysis of the problems of population policy, 
with particular reference to psychological and social fac’ 
tors that have received less attention is: some other books 
on thesubject. The survey of eugenic measures adopted in 
other parts of the world is particularly valuable, because 
such material is scattered and hard to assemble. “Eugen- 
ics is no longer merely an aspiration,” the author declares, 
and he outlines in some detail a social program which he 
believes would strengthen family life in America, both 
quantitatively and, in particular, qualitatively. 

Paut Porenoe 
American Institute of Family Relations 


The Youth of New York City. By Nettie Pauline McGill 
and Ellen Nathalie Matthews. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940. Pp. xxvi+420. $3.50. 


This book is based on interviews with a 1% sample of 
the entire population of the city from 18 to 24 years of age, 
estimated at a million. The study is concerned mainly 
with educational opportunity, vocational and home ex- 
perience and leisure time interests. The book is always 
interesting and at times appalling in the amount of econom- 
ic, social and cultural under-privilege which it reveals. 
Picturesque, illustrative cases are used helpfully. 

Letanp Foster Woop 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


Youth, Family and Education. By Joseph K. Folsom. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1941. Pp. xv-++299. $1.75. 


This book, prepared for the American Youth Commis- 
sion, is a report on the development and present status 
of education in family living. The author states his ob- 
jectives in these terms: “It is hoped that the present 
volume will be of general utility for any and all interested 
persons—educators, members of other professions, lay- 
men and students—and will serve to answer some of the 
many inquiries which come in continually to leaders in 
this field of work.” 

The material is well organized and objectively written. 
Part I describes the origin and development of the whole 
movement for education in family living. Part II presents 
an overview of present day activities and problems in 
nursery, elementary and high schools, in colleges, in com- 
munity, state and national programs. 
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The appendix and bibliography are valuable to those 
wishing information about youth and family education. 
Sora BartH Lozs 
The Association for Family Living, Chicago 


An Adopted Child Looks at Adoption. By Carol S. 
Prentice. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. Pp. xvi+222. $2.00. 


A legally trained author with experience in social work, 
the mother of two sons and one adopted daughter, and 
herself an adopted child, writes a book that stirs the 
reader without touching the sentimental shallows. It isa 
personal story that sounds the depths of social meaning 
wherein the major and many minor aspects of the subject 
are handled with the utmost balance for general or pro- 
fessional use. Perhaps the volume’s chief value is in its 
interpretation of the adoptive family as studied from many 
vantage points. The book is clear, straight-forward, in- 
teresting and a real contribution to the deepening stream 
of literature on adoption. 

Lez M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 


Family Living and Our Schools. By Bess Goodykoontz, 
Beulah I. Coon, et al. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. Pp. xiii+468. $2.50. 


Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1941. Pp. 368. $2.00. 


It is a coincidence not without significance that two 
such splendid books dealing with family life should have 
appeared almost simultaneously and yet should not dupli- 
cate but rather supplement each other. 

While Family Living and Our Schools is primarily ad- 
dressed to those interested in curriculum aspects of the 
subject on every level, the book is assembled so skillfully 
and the subject matter presented with such smooth-flow- 
ing continuity that it should have a special appeal to all 
school people, parents and lay persons interested in lifting 
the level of family life from the commonplace. It is in no 
sense a dry-as-dust compilation of data for curricular aids, 
but is rather a dynamic challenge to creative thinking. 

The Commission clearly states the philosophy lying 
behind the assembling of the book thus: “This yearbook 
seeks to give impetus to a movement already begun, to 
develop a more general consciousness of the importance 
of training for family life as a responsibility of public 
education, and to provide a broad understanding of the 
problems involved which will serve as a basis for develop- 
ing a comprehensive and sound program in the public 
schools. 

“Believing that the training and initiative of public- 
school people will enable them to contrive devices and 


prepare plans appropriate to each community, the Com- 
mission in this report has laid greater emphasis on prob- 
lems and principles.” 

Both books point to the recovery of the family in our 
American culture and the eternal questing for a more 
satisfying design for living. Both stress the need to bridge 
the gap between the body of knowledge pertinent to 
family living and the average practice. 

Throughout the reading of both books, the profound 
truths of the theme of Thorton Wilder’s Our Town kept 
coming tomind: “What is the relation between the count- 
less ‘unimportant’ details of our daily life, on the one hand, 
and the great perspectives of time, social history and 
current religious ideas on the other? 

“What is trivial and what is significant about any one 
person’s making a breakfast, engaging in a domestic quar- 
rel, in a ‘love scene,’ in dying?” 

The books are timely, scholarly, thought provoking 
and best of all, readable. 

IRENE TAYLOR HEINEMAN 
Department of Education 
State of California 


Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents. By 
Caroline McCann Tryon. Washington, D. C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National Research 
Council, 1939. Pp. x +83. 

The purpose of the study was to discover qualities of 
personality that adolescents considered desirable. Twelve 
and fifteen year old boys and girls were asked to evaluate 
their classmates on a “Guess Who” test, which provided 
brief, paired descriptions of twenty traits. A child's score 
on a given trait was dependent upon the number of times 
he was mentioned for that trait by his classmates. It was 
found that the traits tended to cluster into four or five 
groups or types of personality. By the association of traits 
it was concluded that the twelve year old girls highly 
evaluated the quiet, sedate, friendly girl who conformed 
to adult regulations, but that the fifteen year old girls 
idealized the extrovert, active type of girl. Twelve year 
old boys idealized the daring, skillful, somewhat defiant 
boy, whereas the fifteen year old boys preferred the ag- 
gressive boy but did not place much emphasis on defiance 
of adult standards. The study, in addition to these find- 
ings, presents interesting methods of statistical analysis. 

Ruti SHonte CAvAN 


Rockford College 


You and Heredity. By Amram Scheinfeld. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939. Pp. xvii+434. 
$3.00. 

Valuable to the layman is this popular but sound pres- 


entation of the facts of human heredity. 
E. W. B. 
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The First Five Years of Life. A Guide to the Study of the 
Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell, et al. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940, Pp. xiii+393. $3.50. 

This volume presents in vivid detail behavior observed 
at the Yale University Clinic of Child Development in 
from 18 to 60 children at each of several age levels between 
one and six. Candid photographs of the children in action 
add interest to the text, and composite word pictures sum- 
marize what may be expected, according to the ailthors, in 
the way of motor, adaptive, language and personal-social 
behavior as the months go on. Several chapters deal with 
the philosophy and conduct of the developmental exami- 
nation, which many psychologists feel is the best available 
at this early level. There are also forward-looking pro- 
posals for “bringing parent and child jointly into the 
scheme of education,” and for reconstructing kindergar- 
tens and nursery schools “in such a way that they will 
reach all the people and contact the whole range of the 
preschool years.” 

Unfortunately, though the authors seem to take it for 
granted that norms of general applicability have been 
established, they give no clear statement as to the subjects 
studied to substantiate their claim. On page 8 we read, 
“The basic data consist of detailed records of follow-up 
examinations at 18 months, 2, 3, 4, and § years of the same 
children in the so-called ‘normative’ group who had been 
studied at lunar month intervals throughout the first 
year of life.” But a later table reveals that, of these 107 
children, only 41 were actually seen at 18 months, 37 at 
two years, 36 at three years, etc., with no indication as to 
whether the latter groups include any of the youngsters 
brought in at 18 months. Yet the authors’ reference to 
“developmental sequences” certainly implies that the same 
children were observed at successive ages. 

Percentages of success on each test item .based on rou- 
tine clinical cases, are given in place of the “normative” 
data at many levels, each such group consisting of from 
20 to 30 “relatively normal” children. It is said that the 
clinical percentages are in close agreement with the 
“normative” trends, but this must be taken on faith, as 
botn sets of figures are at no time reported. This vague- 
ness makes any meaningful interpretation of the results 
very difficult. 

It may be asked: Why are these 107 infants described as 
a “normative” group? For his answer the reader is referred 
to an earlier work (Arnold Geseli and Helen Thompson, 
The Psychology of Early Growth, New York: Macmillan, 
1938). Here the selection of the sample is described quite 
fully. Mr. Gesell’s aim was to secure a small group of 
families similar in national origin, education, interests, etc. 
from the middle range of the population as rated on the 
Barr Scale of “occupational intelligence.” He assumed that 
this degree of homogeneity would result in a typical group 
of infants, and that their development might then be 


thought of as a norm against which to measure the matu- 
rity level of other individuals. This reasoning can be chal- 
lenged from many angles. No careful scientist thinks of an 
average as an indication of essential normality, or as truly 
representative even of the whole range of data on which 
it is based, some measure of dispersion or variation being 
required to complete the picture. Also, the reliability of 
an average varies with the number of cases on which it 
rests, up to the point at which additional samples yield the 
same result. The cases examined in the present study are 
too few to ensure reliability. And to generalize far beyond 
the limits of the population sampled is to abandon the 
elementary principles not alone of statistics but of all 
science. Many will question, therefore, whether the 
development of these particular New Haven infants can 
be taken as representative of American babyhood in 
general. Factors not considered in the sampling, such as 
number of persons in the home, parent attitudes and rela- 
tionships, customs of child care, time spent in social play 
with the infant, etc., vary widely from family to family 
and may be expected to influence development in early 
life. A sharper focus is needed to bring these into the 
field of vision. 

The Gesell studies lean heavily on the thesis that 
growth is due to inherent maturational mechanisms, act- 
ing on the whole independently of environment and ex- 
perience. Slight attention is therefore given to the condi- 
tions under which each child has lived from birth. A 
sketchy social history, secured in part on the introductory 
report form, supplemented by a behavior interview in the 
child's presence during his first clinic visit, with all dis- 
cussion of problems omitted, is thought to yield sufficient 
background data. Yet the study admits the weakness of 
this position when it states: “No percentages are given 
for the personal-social behavior items because of variabil- 
ity of these items due to training and personality factors. 
These items are somewhat arbitrarily . . . assigned to the 
various age levels” (p. 321). No attempt has yet been 
made, at this clinic, to determine the background factors 
associated with various observed types of performance. 

Objectively described, then, we have here a valuable 
cross-section of what was done at consecutive ages by 
selected groups of healthy children reared under the var- 
ied conditions of child care and family living prevailing in 
the eastern United States during the 1930's, among mid- 
dle-class white families of North European extraction. As 
to the representativeness and the relative “normality” of 
their performance, it may be well to let scientists of the 
future judge—extending the testing program meanwhile 
in all directions, with more complete description of the 
subjects tested and, if feasible, a central reporting of re- 
sults obtained. 

Rut Pearson Kosuuk 


Chicago 
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